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Housing for the elderly becomes significant when 
its market characteristics are examined closely. 
article presents an overall picture of the general 
market growth, the housing needs of this segment 
of the population, and the ways 


demand. It also offers an 


prospective developers 


I. Introduction 


The problem of housing the elderly is 
not a new one. 

Years ago, the larger percentage of 
folder people spent their remaining 
years with their children or other 
relatives or stayed in dwellings which 
too often became a serious inconven- 
ience because of size and construction. 
Others were confined to publicly oper- 
ated “poor farms” or entered one of a 
variety of religious or association- 
sponsored retirement homes. 

Today, the magnitude of the housing 
needs of the older population far sur- 
passes that of previous years and is 
expected to increase further. “Over 60” 
age groups are a bigger part of the 
population than heretofore. Average 
life span has lengthened. Older people 
live together longer as married couples. 
Numerically, more are able to afford 
separate lodgings than once was the 
case. Besides, more of these people 
have become accustomed to _ better 
standards of housing. They both re- 
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quire and seek the amenities associated 
with such levels of appreciation. 

From changes already evidenced, and 
still underway, more individuals and 
organizations are turning their atten- 
tion to the market possibilities inherent 
in housing the elderly. While many 
older persons will sooner or later reside 
with relatives, larger numbers will oc- 
cupy separate quarters by themselves 
and more will also make use of nursing 
homes and homes for the aged. Some 
builders have grown successful by spe- 
cializing in the construction of homes 
for the retirement market. Rosati in 
Florida, Mitnick in New 
Webb in Arizona are 
addition, 


and 
examples. In 


Jersey, 
numbers of “for 
profit,” as “not-for-profit,” 
groups have constructed residential fa- 


increasing 
well as 


cilities for the elderly as have munici- 
palities. 

Out of this and 
have come an improved understanding 
of the characteristics of the 
market for the elderly. 
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and local legislation has recognized the 
importance of the need by fostering 
development programs and making 
mortgage insurance available. Scat- 
tered research has supplied some sta- 
tistics on its quantitative and qualita- 
tive aspects while actual construction 
has tested various concepts of design. 

This article covers a number of the 
basic considerations in this field. 


II. General Market Growth 


A. Numerical Changes 


The 1960 census recorded almost 16.6 
million persons in the United States 
who were 65 years of age and over, 
more than five 
1900. 


times as many as in 
Since 1900, this age group has 
grown by 400 per cent, while the total 
population increased 135 per cent. In 
the last decade there has been a decline 
in the rate of growth of the older ages, 
but it continues to that 
for the total population. It is believed 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-iterial . . . 


A “New” Approach to Zoning and 
Property Assessment 





As might be expected of our newest State in the constellation of 50, Hawaii 
has come up recently with a fresh and interesting approach to land use regula- 
tion which might well chart a national pattern for the future—if the older 
States of the Union can stand the political shock. 

The first move has been to establish State zoning, which was enacted into law 
in June of this year and is officially known as Act 187, SLH 1961. The Act is 
double-barreled, however, in that it takes the obvious step of directly relating 
land use zoning to property tax assessment—a step that has been all but ignored 
in the past. 


Hawaii's Legislative Findings 


Section 1 of the Act puts the matter succinctly: “Inadequate controls have 
caused many of Hawaii’s limited and valuable lands to be used for purposes that 
may have a short-term gain to a few but result in a long-term loss to the income 
and growth potential of our economy. Inadequate bases for assessing lands 
according to their value in those uses that can best serve both the well-being of 
the owner and the well-being of the public have resulted in inequities in the 
tax burden, contributing to the forcing of land resources into uses that do not 
best serve the welfare of the State. Scattered subdivisions with expensive, yet 
reduced, public services; the shifting of prime agricultural lands into nonrevenue 
producing residential uses when other lands are available that could serve 
adequately the urban needs; failure to utilize fully multiple-purpose lands; these 
are evidences of the need for public concern and action. 

“Therefore, the Legislature finds that in order to preserve, protect and 
encourage the development of the lands in the State for those uses to which they 
are best suited for the public welfare and to create a complementary assessment 
basis according to the contribution of the lands in those uses to which they are 
best suited, the power to zone should be exercised by the State and the methods 
of real property assessment should encourage rather than penalize those who 
would develop these uses.” 


Three Land Use Districts 


Zoning by the State is limited to three broad land use district classifica- 
tions—urban, agriculture, and cconservation—to be administered by a seven-man 
State land use commission. Detailed zoning powers within these three districts 
are granted to the counties with certain limitations regarding the urban and 
conservation districts. Interim zoning is required, with final regulation to be 
adopted after hearings in not less than two years. 

The commission is required to make a comprehensive review of the land 
and its classification every five years, regardless of any changes or adjustments 
made in the meantime. 


The Tax Tie-in 


Certified copies of the use classification maps when adopted are required 
to be filed with the department of taxation, which must give consideration to 
the limited and permitted use or uses of land in the respective districts, as well 
as to the current uses. 

A so-called “dedicated land reserve” is also established whereby an owner 
of land in an agricultural or conservation district may ‘dedicate’ his land for a 
specific ranching or other agricultural use and have his land assessed at its value 
in that use. The petition is granted or rejected after a study of productivity 
ratings, ownership, size, use of surrounding land, and other criteria, as well as 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF 
SHOPPING CENTERS 


First announced in November 1959, 
ULI’s extensive study on the receipts 
and expenses of shopping centers will 
be released on or about December 15, 
1961. Published in two parts, the first 
report analyzes the income received 
and the expenses of operation for the 
entire center. The second part (to be 
available later) presents tenant charac- 
teristics. 

Based on a representative sample of 
existing centers, the study offers clear- 
cut operational statistics. The study 
originated from the need for reference 
data by which pruspective developers, 
and others, could make realistic esti- 
mates and by which owners could eval- 
uate their own centers’ performances. 
The study will provide statistics about 
sales volumes, rental income, and oper- 
ating costs. 
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HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 
(Continued from Page 1) 
that by 1975 or 1980 the older ages will 
account for over 10 per cent of the 
population of the United States. 


B. Longevity Changes 


The numerical increase of older age 
croups is a result of longer life spans 
as well as the birth of more people. 
Now, life expectancy at birth ap- 
proaches 67 years for males and 73 
years for females, a lengthening of 22.2 
years since 1900. 

This longer life span has resulted in 
a larger number of both one- and two- 
person families. More couples have 
more years together after the youngest 
child leaves home and after retirement 
of the major wage earner. Relatedly, 
there are also more years of widow- 
hood. The latest information available 
indicates that 69 per cent of all persons 
beyond 65 are living in their own 
households. This figure is highest 
(74.8%) between 65 and 75, and lowest 
(56.3%) after 75. As the individuals 
get older, they are less capable physi- 
cally and economically of maintaining 
their own households. 

A large percentage (43.9%) of the 
elderly live as couples, two out cf every 
three persons maintaining their own 
households. After 75 years of age this 
proportion drops to one out of each two. 
Because of these circumstances and the 
difference in longevity between the two 
sexes, about 60 per cent of the men 
over 65 are still living with their 
spouses, but only one-third of the 
women are. 


C. Income 


The Bureau of the Census estimated 
that in 1958 the median income was 
$2,666 for families where the age of 
the head of the family was 65 years 
or more. Some six million such fami- 
lies exist now in the United States. 
Couples and individuals had compara- 
bly lower incomes than families with 
other relatives included. Husband and 
wife families had median incomes 
around $2,200 and unrelated individuals 
about $939. The latter figure includes 
persons living in families of relatives 
and in institutions. The Bureau esti- 
mated that in 1960, 17.3 per cent of the 
males over 65 were full-time, year- 
round workers with a median income 
of $4,115. For females of similar age, 
the percentage was 4.3 and the income 
$2,838. Nevertheless, 32.6 per cent of 
the families with an elderly head had 
incomes of $4,000 or more and 23.2 per 
cent, $5,000 or more. Similar figures 
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for unrelated individuals (over 312 mil- 
lion of them) were 5 and 3 per cent, 
respectively. 

The 1958 Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances conducted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in cooperation with the 
University of Michigan found that one 
half of the savings deposit holders who 
were 65 or older had $2,400 or more 
in this form compared to a median of 
$720 for all holders. In general, there 
was a marked tendency for the fre- 
quency of large holdings—especially 
savings accounts or shares—to increase 
with age. The survey also showed that 
many older people who recently bought 
homes incurred a smaller debt because 
of making larger down payments by 
using their typically larger savings or 
the proceeds from the sale of a previ- 


ously owned house. A number of 
builders have reaffirmed this obser- 
vation. 


D. Distribution Variations 


Although older people are found in 
every state in every section of the 
nation, there are variations in the num- 
ber and the proportion. These differ- 
ences are attributable to factors like 
the magnitude of the total population, 
past birth rates, mortality rates, color 
and nativity composition, immigration 
and emigration. The relative degree 
of urbanization is also an influence. 

Concentrations of foreign born tend 
to produce a high proportion of elderly 
people as do high birth rates in the 
past. High percentages of non-white 
are associated with lower proportions 
of older persons, apparently because of 
higher death rates. Immigration in- 
creased the number of older people, 
especially when it occurred several 
generations ago; while emigration em- 
phasizes the out-migration of young 
people, leaving the elders behind. The 
proportion of elderly in an area will 
probably stem from a combination of 
factors, however. 

Out-migration from New England left 
its states with a higher proportion of 
older persons than the national average. 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central 
(except Michigan), and West North 
Central states have a higher than na- 
tional average because of concentration 
of foreign born persons. Except for 
Florida, the South Atlantic states re- 
flect lower proportions of older persons, 
largely due to the substantial non-white 
populations, large farm populations, and 
the long history of adult out-migration. 
Alaska and Hawaii have abnormally 
few older people. 

Besides these broad geographical var- 


iaticns, there are other internal differ- 
ences between urban and rural areas 
and between old and new suburban 
communities. There is a continuous 
inverse relationship in the ratio of eld- 
erly people from the large communities 
down to the smallest ones; and old sub- 
urban communities have proportions of 
elderly people at or above the average, 
whereas newer suburbs may have ratios 
of less than one per cent. 

In the future, some differences will 
be narrowed as the contributing condi- 
tions alter. The foreign born popula- 
tion will die off; the non-white popu- 
lation will become more scattered: and 
the younger people will mature. But 
there will probably be no state in which 
the number of older people will not 
grow during the sixties, and none in 
which they will not constitute a bigger 
percentage of the population than they 
do now. 


E. Social Affiliations 


Beyond the geographical, further dif- 
ferentiations exist with reference to the 
elderly population. These are the social 
divisions or affiliations occasioned by 
varied backgrounds of national origin, 
religion, professional status, and eco- 
nomic level. Though some of these 
influences are disappearing in impor- 
tance and will continue to do so (as in 
the case of nationality differences with 
the dying off of the major foreign born 
immigration), they are evident now 
and many will persist. Institutionally- 
sponsored housing facilities and other 
services have usually been oriented 
toward one or more of these social rela- 
tionships. Public and private housing 
and other services recognize the eco- 
nomic status, particularly. 

The other age groups also reflect this 
social differentiation to a certain de- 
gree: but, for example, national origin 
associated with a language difficulty 
is more serious to the elderly 
mobility and flexibility than it is to 
younger people. The extent to which 
these affiliations are present in the 
elderly populace varies from place to 
place. 


of less 


III. Housing Needs 


A. Quantitative 


Approximately one of every six 
dwelling units in the nation is occupied 
by a household headed by a person 
over 65 years of age. These dwelling 
units include a variety of housing types 
in rental and ownership form in both 
old and new structures. 
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The elderly’s share of the annual ad- 
ditions to the national housing supply 
assumedly would be of a similar per- 
centage. The numerical and percentage 
increases in the elderly population and 
households headed by them support 
this assumption. At an estimated total 
of 1,250,000 new residential units con- 
structed annually over the nation, every 
sixth would equal 207,500 
dwellings. 

Actually, nowhere near this number 
of units is constructed intentionally 
for the elderly, under public or private 


one some 


auspices. Most of the new housing has 
been built directly for younger and 


larger families although the increasing 
erection of apartment units is more 
appropriate for the elderly in terms of 
living space needs. 

There is no information available on 
the actual number of new dwelling 
units designed and occupied by elderly 
persons and sold under conventional 
finarcing . Builders like Joseph Rosati 
in Florida and Del Webb in Arizona 
have built communities catering espe- 
cially to older people. Other such com- 
munities include Orange Gardens in 
Kissimmee, Florida, which was origi- 
nally planned as a retirement village; 
and North Cape May in New Jersey, 
which started out as a resort com- 
munity then became quite popular with 
the elderly because of the amenities 
and the modestly priced houses offered 
there. 

The states of New York and Massa- 
chusetts have subsidized low rent hous- 
ing programs for the elderly through 
public agencies at the local community 
level. The former has developments 
in some 80 communities. The latter 
state had 1,373 units for one- and two- 
person occupancy in 32 communities by 
1959. An additional 1,466 were under 
construction and 738 more in the plan- 
ning stage at that time. Nationally, in 
April 1961, the score for housing planned 
or built under selected FHA programs 
for the elderly was 53 non-profit rental 
projects with 7,299 units, 5 profit rental 
projects with 644 units, and 5 nursing 
homes with 459 beds. The Federal and 
National Mortgage Association’s ‘Spe- 
cial Assistance” program for the elderly 
had 3,577 mortgages in its portfolio 
covering a total of 5,715 dwellings. 
Direct loans included one completed 
project with 30 units, 15 commitments 
covering 701 units, and 131 applications 
with 6,817 units. 

Federally aided low-rent housing as 
of 1959 contained 80,000 older persons, 
of whom 59,000 were heads of house- 
holds. Only since 1956, however, was 
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such housing authorized to be specially 
designed for the elderly, and were local 
authorities permitted to rent dwelling 
units to one-person households, thus 
making widowed and single individuals 


eligible. As of the middle of 1961, a 
total of over 33,000 public housing 


dwelling units for elderly people had 
been completed (10-15 per cent of the 
total), were under construction, were 
under contract pending construction, or 
were planned in 282 localities through- 
out the nation. 

Institutional accommodations include 
a variety of facilities which, on a na- 
tional basis, housed a total of 217,536 
persons 65 years old and over in 1950, 
according to the Census of Institutional 


Population. Approximately 318,000 
specialized institutional accommoda- 
tions were available for the aged in 


1950 as compared to about 512,000 in 
1958. The differences in population 
housed and the number of accommoda- 
tions does not represent vacancies since 
there are a number of people in the 
institutions who are less than 65 years 
of age. The quality of these accom- 
modations shows a broad variation, but 
most of the increase between these two 
years was attributable to both non- 
profit homes and commercial homes. 
Broadly, most of these facilities have 
tended to favor either the very rich, 
who could afford to pay unusually high 
prices for care and service—usually in 
exclusive nursing and convalescence 
homes—or persons of very low income. 
The bulk of these elderly people are 
those who need specialized care because 
of various incapacities. 





B. Qualitative 


The elderly live in and need a variety 
of housing types. The housing might 
be classified as units for independent 
living and those for group living. The 
former include quarters which are sep- 
arate and self-contained like houses, 
apartments, flats, and trailers. The 
latter include those accommodations in 
institutions, rooming houses, hotels, 
dormitories, clubs, Y’s, nursing homes, 
convalescence homes, homes for the 
aged, and the like. Sponsoring organ- 
izations may provide housing in one 
or both classifications. Independent 
housing facilities may be dispersed 
among other types of housing or con- 
centrated in developments solely for 
the elderly. 

Since around two-thirds of the eld- 
erly households own their homes, it 
would appear that independent housing 
would be more strongly in demand in 


the early part of the senior years. Ther 
group housing could be provided for 
older people. A market is apparent 
for both the dispersed and the con- 
centrated types of housing. Some 
builders are making a success of selling 
solely to the elderly, while others mix 
such housing with other age groups on 
a scattered basis. 

1. Design. The size of the dwellings 
designed for the elderly will substan- 
tially be for efficiency, one-bedroom, 
and two-bedroom units. These sizes 
are governed by the fact that over two- 
thirds of the households headed by per- 
sons 65 or over contain only one or 
two persons, with the latter making up 
slightly over 40 per cent of the total. 
The approximately 25 per cent com- 
prising the one-person households 
would mainly be interested in the effi- 
ciency or the one-bedroom apartments, 
while the couples would more often 
desire the larger two-bedroom dwell- 
ings, dependent on their economic con- 
dition and the cost of the housing. 

As the age increases, there are more 
one-person households. Thus, there 
will be a variety of markets which 
might be served that will shape the 
size and percentage distribution of 
dwelling units. Ownership housing 
will generally include only the larger 
size dwellings; rental facilities will 
range over all of these sizes but be 
predominantly one-bedroom units. In- 
stitutional facilities usually concentrate 
on the smaller accommodations. A 
“one and one-half bedroom” size has 
been built by providing a larger living 
room which can be screened off for 
sleeping purposes. This space serves 
guests or a nurse when the occupant 
is ill; or the second member of a couple 
waiting for a larger apartment in the 
development. 

The amount of living space provided 
for each size unit is, as usual, related 
to the income market one expects to 
serve. Generally, the emphasis on 
spaciousness is less than in dwellings 
for younger and larger families, though 
greater on comfort, convenience, and 
safety. An examination of various de- 
velopments planned and constructed for 
housing the elderly shows an interest- 
ing potpourri of design and structure 
type. Generally, extreme care is given 
to minimize stair climbing by the occu- 
pants. Single-story buildings are quite 
popular though multi-storied elevator 
buildings are also accepted. 

Environmental amenities necessary 
for housing senior citizens are not very 
different from those necessary for 
younger people, although convenient 
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accessibility is more important. This 
usually means the ability to walk to 
community facilities or utilize nearby 
public transportation, since there is a 
decreasing use of automobiles with in- 
creasing age. Unlike younger families, 
the elderly have no need for schools 
unless they offer some adult education 
or leisure activity programs. On the 
other hand, the elderly will require 
greater use of hospital and other medi- 
cal services. 

On-site amenities will vary also with 
the scope of the project and the acces- 
sibility or existence of the various com- 
munity facilities. Large _ projects 
planned for either independent or group 
living require attention to indoor and 
outdoor spaces where occupants may 
walk, meet, and engage in various 
social or recreational pursuits of an 
active or passive nature. In the larger 
projects these types of amenity, as well 
as the distribution of dwelling unit 
sizes and circulation patterns, should 
be designed to help bring about a 
mixing or socializing of the occupants. 

For the housing itself, a long list 
of amenities particularly designed for 
the elderly have been suggested as nec- 
essary or are utilized in various amounts 
in each project. There are differences 
of opinion as to the real need for 
including them in housing occupied by 
the elderly. Some builders claim their 
sales are made because of such ameni- 
ties, while others state their sales are 
made without them because the elderly 
are not different from other people. 
The latter builders believe that some of 
the so-called amenities like ramps and 
wider doorways and grab bars remind 
the elderly too much of the fact that 
they are old and tend to give them a 
sense of inferiority. Nevertheless, many 
of these amenities are logical and prac- 
tical even for younger people. Electric 
outlets at higher levels from the floor 
and switches at lower levels would be 
more convenient for old and young 
alike. Particularly important for the 
elderly are: 


Short and direct circulation pat- 
terns such as from bed to bath 

Skid-proof floors 

Multi-point switching for lights 

Built-in seats next to tub 

Grab bars at the tub and shower 

Non-projecting thresholds 

Sit-down counter space at 
kitchen sink area. 


the 


Successful developers of communities 
for the elderly point out that a strong 
sales feature is the actual observation 
by prospective home buyers of com- 
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munity facilities already in existence. 
These builders are of the opinion that 
the elderly are suspicious of promises 
and want the assurance of actually see- 
ing what they are going to buy and 
the facilities they want and will be able 
to use. After all, for most of them this 
purchase will be the most important 
one of their later life, if not the last 
big one. 

“ 2. Location. Broadly, the location of 
housing for the elderly should be where 
the people of this age group are or 
where they might be attracted to go. 
As mentioned, they are scattered 
throughout the country although in 
varying proportions as well as numbers. 
The biggest market is in or near the 
communities where the elderly now 
live. ‘Various studies, including that of 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
have shown that four out of five older 
families want to stay in their home 
community or nearby. An estimate has 
been made that only one-half of one 
per cent of the elderly people move 
to distant states and only 2 per cent 
of such northern residents move south. 

Specific sites for housing for the eld- 
erly are considered on the merits of 
their location and the surrounding en- 
vironment as well as the convenient 
availability of community facilities like 
shopping, churches, hospitals and medi- 
cal facilities, and recreation. The en- 
vironment, as well as the housing, 
should have some logic and not isolate 
the elderly unless they are entirely de- 
pendent upon building-centered space 
and services. In any case, the adjacent 
land uses should not affect detrimen- 
tally or contrast sharply with the de- 
velopment for the elderly. This does 
not rule out high-rise apartment devel- 
opments near or in the downtown areas 
of communities, especially the smaller 
and medium-sized ones. 

3. Financing. Both conventional and 
governmentally-sponsored financing has 
been used to develop heusing for the 
elderly. Money available under con- 
ventional terms has been restricted, 
apparently because of the age of the 
prospects. Investors, operating under 
classical rules, judge that the mortgagee 
cannot last out even a short term loan. 
Many lenders now offer only 60-65 per 
cent of the market value of houses to 
older people in this type of mortgage. 
Such terms are difficult for most buyers, 
young or old. 

Mortgage insurance programs of the 
federal government attempt to encour- 
age housing for the elderly by encour- 
aging more liberal financing terms in- 
tended to make such construction more 


attractive to investors and _ builders 
alike.. Four basic types of federal fi- 
nancing assistance are available. 

1. Non-profit sponsors of housing proj- 
ects for the elderly may obtain direct 
loans under Section 202 of the Housing 
Act of 1956. These are long term loans 
with a controlled interest rate. This 
program was authorized by Congress 
in 1959 though funds were not appro- 
priated for this purpose until about the 
middle of 1960. The latest legislation 
has greatly increased the amount of 
money available under this section. 

2. Section 203 permits FHA to insure 
construction and purchase of single- 
family homes for older people. Persons 
62 years or older can obtain mortgages 
under this section with friends or rela- 
tives or an organization making the 
down payment. A third party may 
also co-sign the mortgage to reduce 
possible risk to the mortgagor. Ac- 
cording to the terms of Section 203, 
the maximum loan to a single family is 
$22,500 with a three per cent down 
payment on the first $13,500, a five per 
cent assessment on the next $4,500 and 
30 per cent on the balance. The maxi- 
mum interest rate is 534 per cent with 
a mortgage term of 30 years. 

3. Rental housing is eligible for insured 
mortgages under Section 231. This fi- 
nancing might be used for original con- 
struction or rehabilitation of dwellings 
to be used by the elderly. Row houses, 
court apartments, and separate units 
grouped as a single project are in- 
cluded in a definition of eligible types. 
At least one-half the units must be 
specifically designated for persons 
older than 62 years of age. Two vari- 
eties of groups with some variation in 
assistance can make use of this pro- 
gram. Non-profit organizations may 
obtain a loan up to 100 per cent of 
replacement cost with a maximum of 
$9,4C0 allowed per unit through a 40- 
year loan at 5% per cent interest. 
Profit-making organizations receive 
loans equal to 90 per cent of the re- 
placement cost of either the new or the 
rehabilitated projects. The maximum 
mortgage period and interest are the 
same as the non-profit terms. Some 
students of real estate believe that 
while Section 231 terms make it pos- 
sible to reduce housing costs, the large 
number of renters are still unable to 


afford the rents required by these 
projects. 

4. Proprietary (privately owned and 
operated) nursing homes are covered 


by Section 232. This program aids in 
the construction of new nursing homes 
and the rehabilitation of desirable ex- 
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isting ones. The maximum insurable 
mortgage amount is 75 per cent of the 
FHA-estimated value of the project 
when proposed improvements are com- 
pleted, although on rehabilitation proj- 
ects the amount is not over five times 
the cost of new improvements. Maturity 
period of the mortgage is twenty years 


at a maximum interest rate of 5%4 
per cent. 
Each of these FHA insurance pro- 


grams, with the exception of the direct 
lending section, involves the _ back- 
stopping of loans made by private fi- 
nancing groups. The loans of private 
capital are made by FHA-approved 
lenders who in turn are insured by 
FHA against a loss on these loans. 

Some further assistance has been pro- 
vided by Congress in the form of the 
Federal and National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation (FNMA) direct loan purchase 
program. This agency can be used 
in housing for the elderly, as in other 
housing fields, to provide mortgage 
funds when private lenders cannot be 
found to make a loan even with FHA 
commitments forthcoming. 

FNMA has been used by such build- 
ers as Carl Mitnick in his North Cape 
May, New Jersey, development under 
the provisions of Section 203B terms. 
In any case, there is an examination of 
the feasibility and the merits of each 
development by the private lender, 
FHA, and FNMA when involved. 

Other sections of the federal mort- 
gage insurance programs like Section 
213 (cooperatives), and Title 1 property 
improvement loans, can be of help for 
housing for the elderly although not 
especially designed for this group. 


IV. Marketability 
A. Research 


The foregoing description of the eld- 
erly population and its housing needs 
in terms of its quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects portrays the rising im- 
portance, complexity, and potential of 
this group. It has generated markets 
for many specialized services and prod- 
ucts. Some, like housing, have been 
only superficially treated in contrast 
to the demand.* A prime reason for 
the lack of building for this market is 
the lack of understanding of it.» Only 
recently has attention been focused on 
the emerging trends and needs of the 
elderly population beyond some gen- 
eral population, health, and welfare 
statistics. .Few groups and individuals 
have acquainted themselves with the 
possibilities and problems of the field. 
Generally, those who have done so have 
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used research in one or more ways 
to gain their knowledge, whether of 
the marketing prospects or the exten- 
sion of services. These sponsors and 
builders include the religious denomi- 
nations, organizations like unions and 
fraternal associations, home _ builders, 
and investors. The concern of the first 
two groups has been longer lived than 
that of the second two and has stemmed 
largely from concern over the welfare 
of their membership. The latter two 
have entered the field more recently 
mainly with a profit-motivated interest. 

In either case, information on the 
whole gamut of details leading to frui- 
tion of a development is necessary to 
make intelligent decisions and reduce 
the risk of failure. Investors and de- 
velopers have been making increasing 
use of consultants in market and invest- 
ment research along with architects 
and engineers for this purpose. Their 
use is particularly noticeable as com- 
petition sharpens and as the projects 
increase in magnitude with accompany- 
ing increases in complexity and risk. 

The type of research engaged in is 
influenced by the goals of the specific 
project but usually includes the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Data gathering and field surveys 


a. The size and characteristics of 
the elderly population as a part 
of the total. 


b. Trends and projections of these 
data. 


c. Extent and condition of the local 
housing supply and the con- 
struction trends thereof. 


d. The nature of the local economy 
particularly as it affects the 
number and well-being of the 
elderly. 

e. Examination of competitive or 
related facilities and services in 
the area of a proposed project 
to measure their respective mer- 
its, characteristics, and impact 
on the market. 


to 


Interviews 


a. Officials of local public and pri- 
vate organizations concerned 
with the general and specific 
welfare of the community and 
its population, including the 
elderly. 


b. Builders, developers, realtors, 
merchants, institutions, etc. re- 
garding local buying, occupancy, 
participation habits of the eld- 
erly. 


c. The elderly themselves concern- 
ing their background, abilities, 
preferences, and intentions. 


3. Designing, engineering and pro- 
jection of developmental and oper- 
ating data. These steps utilize the 
market data to fashion a develop- 
ment whose size and amenities fit 
the demand and the expected in- 
vestment return. 


These data, their analyses, and find- 
ings are usually contained ir a report 
submitted to the client. 


B. Plans 


The research data and findings usu- 
ally then become the basis for the 
drawing of serious plans for the project. 
An overall size can be decided on with 
greater assurance as can the scheduling 
cf annual work programs. General 
operating costs and revenues can be 
more intelligently projected as can 
development costs which must be re- 
flected in the former computations. 
This information often establishes the 
feasibility, or lack of it, of a proposed 
development. 

Reports of this nature are helpful in 
other ways as well. They are used to 
describe the project to other desired or 
interested participants, sponsors, in- 
vestors, and public officials. Mortgage 
bankers, insurance companies, and the 
Federal Housing Authority often re- 
quire the submission of such studies for 
their examination if they are involved 
in the financing and usually request 
preparation by a neutral source. 


C. Disposition Programming 


The marketing of housing for the eld- 
erly will vary according to its nature 
and location. For institutional housing, 
the appeal will need to be directed to 
those persons requiring more special- 
ized care and services than those inter- 
ested in and able to care for independ- 
ent living units. The former group will 
most often be those beyond 75 years 
and those incapacitated in some manner. 
The younger elderly more generally 
would have the ambition and strength 
to maintain their own separate house- 
holds. Then too, more couples remain 
at the earlier ages than at the later. 
The two spouses reinforce each other 
with greater physical and psychological 
drive to maintain independence of 
residence. 

Aside from the amenities of location, 
with respect to outside facilities which 
might serve residents of housing for the 
elderly, is the relationship to the source 
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of its market. For example, in Florida, 
housing for the elderly usually needs 
to draw from a broad section of the 
nation; whereas other developments, 
like private nursing homes or for-profit 
rental or sales housing in northern 
cities, might tap only nearby areas. The 
actual or effective market area will be 
influenced by the size of the project, 
its sponsorship, its intended clientele, 
and the characteristics of the com- 
munity in which it is built. Larger 
communities offer a greater market 
potential in the nearby area: more 
people, more densely settled, are the 
factors. 

As in the other types of development, 
the advertising appeal is directed as 
pointedly to the intended market as is 
possible, geographically and function- 
ally. Prospective elderly customers are 
treated as are other prospects. Some 
merchandising aspects, however, are 
emphasized, others are played down. 
Stress is placed on convenience, com- 
fort, and minimum maintenance. Con- 
trarily, size is not described in a way 
to be associated with burdensome care. 
Meanwhile, the elderly are not unduly 
reminded of their age by reference to 
it in the advertising or the salesmen’s 
contacts. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

its relaticnship to the overall develop- 
ment plan of the State. The “dedica- 
tion” lasts for ten years and is renewea 
automatically and subject to five years 
notice by either the owner or the 
director of taxation. However, if the 
land should be reclassified to “urban,” 
the dedication can be terminated within 
60 days by mutual agreement. During 
the five years after notice is given, the 
tax assessment would increase gradu- 
ally to the level of the surrounding 
land not so “dedicated.” 

Is this a sound and constructive 
approach to the better development of 
this unique island State with great 
scenic and agricultural resources and 
limited land area; or will it turn into 
just another gimmick for political 
manipulation? We are inclined to 
believe that the pioneering spirit evi- 
denced by Hawaii in reflecting the 
relationship between land use and land 
value in its zoning and assessment pro- 
cedures, as well as State responsibility 
in this process, might in time rub off 
cn some of ner sister States. 

M.S.W. 


Urban Land 


PIONEER FIRM IN PLANNING 


The name of F. L. Olmsted, landscape 
architect and planner for such pioneer 
developments as Roland Park in Balti- 
more and Forest Hills Gardens on Long 
Island, is perpetuated in the newly 
reorganized firm, Olmsted Associates. 
The firm was established in 1858 and 
has maintained its offices at 99 Warren 
Street, Brookline, Mass., since 1880. 


In Print 


Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


The Law of Zoning. Second Edition. 
James Metzenbaum. Baker, Voorhis & 
Co., Ine., Mount Kisco, N. Y. 1955. 
3 Vols., 2531 pp. plus Cumulative Sup- 
plements. $49.50. 


The author is a lawyer who helped to 
win the famous Ambler vs. The Village 
of Euclid case before the U. S. Supreme 
Court which sustained the legality of 
zoning in the United States. These 
volumes tell what virtually all im- 
portant zoning decisions have held by 
means of direct quotations from the 
cases in the exact words of the respec- 
tive courts. In addition to separate 
treatment of their subject matter, there 
is a convenient state by state listing of 
these decisions. 

Included also are authentic copies of 
hard-to-get zoning ordinances covering 
cites, villages and towns—from New 
York and Los Angeles to the model 
Ohio Rural Zoning Ordinance. There 
is extensive historical background ma- 
terial on the origin, philosophy, and 
growth of zoning; sections on the 
powers, duties and limitations of zoning 
boards; comprehensive coverage of ap- 
peals and legislative powers; and some 
800 pages of practical questions which 
have arisen in the process of zoning 
development. 


“The Challenge of Street Lighting” 
reprinted from the Kansas Government 
Journal, Sept., Oct., Dec., 1960. League 
of Kansas Municipalities, 112 West 
Seventh Street, Topeka, Kansas. 36 pp. 
$2.00. 

This pamphlet calls attention to the 
dangerously inadequate street lighting 
methods employed by many U. S. cities. 
In addition, it provides technical guide- 
lines for improving the lighting of 
streets with varying primary uses— 
business, residential, and industrial. 


Housing Choices and Housing Con- 
straints. Nelson N. Foote, Janet Abu- 
Lughod, Mary Mix Foley, and Louis 
Winnick. McGraw-Hill Book Comrany, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 1960. 450 pp. $12.50. 


This volume, another in the ACTION 
Series in Housing and Community De- 
velopment, offers a profile of today’s 
homebuyer and the factors which influ- 
ence his housing preferences and 
choices. It contains, for example, a 
detailed examination of the effect of 
the family life cycle on the choice of 
location and type of housing by Mrs. 
Abu-Lughod. In addition, Louis Win- 
nick carefully explores the present 
economic discrepancies between con- 
sumer income and housing costs. His 
examination includes a study of the 
proportion of the family budget spent 
for housing, by income class. Several 
chapters are devoted to a projection of 
trends in housing which parallel the 
changing patterns of urban life now 
developing in the United States. 


Retirement Villages. Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, ed. Division of Gerontology, The 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1961. 156 pp. $3.50. 
This volume is a compilation of 


papers presented at the Conference on 
Retirement Villages, sponsored by the 
American Society of the Aged. Con- 
ferees represented diverse disciplines, 
including architecture, community 
planning, economics, psychology, and 
sociology; and their papers reflect the 
resultant variation in viewpoint and 
emphasis. Types of retirement villages, 
special design and location considera- 
tions, provision of recreational and 
health facilities, and public and private 
financing of such projects are dis- 
cussed. Experiences in communal liv- 
ing for the aged in Florida and in 
various part of Europe are described. 

Richard U. Ratcliff stresses the need 
for economic activities in a retirement 
village. He suggests that inhabitants 
could profitably participate in certain 
commercial enterprises and in the 
maintenance and operation of the vil- 
lage itself. 

One valuable chapter is devoted 
exclusively to research recommenda- 
tions drafted by the various Conference 
committees. Included among the sug- 
gested areas of study are comparisons 
of different types of retirement villages, 
providing varying degrees of freedom 
and care; financial positions of the 
elderly; and psychological, sociological, 
and physiological investigations of re- 
tirement village inhabitants. 
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The Citizen’s Guide to Planning. Her- 
bert H. Smith. Chandler-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, West Trenton, N. J. 
1961. 106 pp. $2.00. 

Written by one of the country’s well- 
known planning and economic develop- 
ment consultants, this is a 
guide to community development plan- 
ning and zoning presented in simple, 
non-technical langu2ge for the benefit 
of the average citizen, municipal cfficial 
or civic leader. It covers briefly the 
conditions that make planning neces- 
sary, its functions and_ possibilities. 
Such details are supplied as how to 
interview prospective planning con- 
sultants or candidates for a planning 
board staff—what pitfalls to avoid in 
their selection. Also detailed are 
methods of winning public support of a 
planning program. The necessity of a 
master plan for small communities as 
well as large cities The 
appendices contain a suggested set of 
by-laws for a planning board and 
sources of information on planning 
problems. 


succinct 


is stressed. 


Tax Factors in Real Estate Operations. 
Paul E. Anderson. Prentice-Hall. Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1960. 345 pp. 
$12.50. 

Tax Factors in Real Estate Opera- 
tions is a comprehensive review of the 
effect of federal income tax on real 
estate transactions. Acquisition; sales 
and exchanges: tax effects of mort- 
gages; leases vs. sales, method of own- 
ership; depreciation; residences and 
cooperatives; demolition, abandonment, 
etc.; and special corporation tax prob- 
lems are areas given detailed attention. 
Numerous illustrations provide practi- 
cal explanations of the technical prin- 
ciples involved. 


The Facis Aboui Branch Siores. J. Gor- 
don Dakins. National Retail Merchants 
Association, 100 West 3lst Street, New 
York 1, N. Y. 1961. 75 pp., tables and 
charts. $4.00 to NRMA members, $8.00 
to non-members. 

This is a report based on a 14-page 
questionnaire sent by the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association to a selected 
group of member stores, and represents 
information supplied by 70 retail or- 
ganizations. The majority of the re- 
spondents (70%) are department 
stores; 13 percent, junior department 
stores; 13 per cent, women’s spe- 
cialty stores; and the remainder, men’s 
specialty The total sales of 
these organizations in 1961 totaled 
slightly more than $3 billion. 

Much of the information concerns 
the relationship of the branch to the 


stores. 
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main store in management, depart- 
ments represented, depth of merchan- 
dise, price lines, and services offered— 
such as post offices, beauty parlors, and 
auditoriums in the branches. There is 
a discussion of financng, sites, desirable 
distances from the main store, and ex- 
perience hints on how to save money 
in building a branch store. Most of 
the material is presented in percentages 
in the main text and in tables in the 
Appendix. 

The general that the 
branch store is profitable. 92 per cent 
of the respondents reported that none 
of their branches is operating at a loss. 

This report contributes useful data 
which augments the information on 
store planning contained in the ULI 
Community Builders Handbook. 


conclusion is 


The Changing Competitive Position of 
Department Stores in the United States 
by Merchandise Lines—A New Ap- 
proach to More Productive Retail 
Distribution. Robert David Entenberg. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. Revised Edition. 1961. 
196 pp., tables, appendices. $6.95. 

A wealth of statistical data on the 
changing share of the market achieved 
by department stores in 49 individual 
merchandise lines over a 3l-year pe- 
riod is presented in this revised edition 
of a report originally published in 1957. 
The revised edition updates the origi- 
nal material for the vears 1953 through 
1957. The survey finds that the de- 
clining overall competitive position of 
department stores is the result of in- 
creasing sales in merchandise lines in 
which consumers have been spending 
proportionately less, and of remaining 
static or losing sales in lines in which 
consumer expenditures have been ex- 
panding. The report urges depart- 
ment stores to follow merchandise line 
expansion as well as geographic ex- 
pansion in order to regain their com- 
petitive position. 


Metropolis and Region. Otis D. Duncan 
and co-authors. Resources for the 
Future, Inc. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 1960. 587 pp. 
$8.50. 

This is a study of the relationships 
of the metropolitan areas in the United 
States to the regions which they serve. 
About one-half of the book is taken up 
by the study of metropolitan function 
and regional influence; the second half 
is devoted to individual study of the 
economic functions of each of the 51 
U. S. metropoltan areas which con- 
tained a population between 300,000 and 
3 million in 1950. The large “national 
metropolises” (New York, Chicago, 


Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Detroit) 
are omitted from this analysis. 

This work, written by an academic 
research group at the University of 
Chicago, assembles in one volume a 
great deal of material on the American 
metropolis. It deserves a place as a 
reference book in metropolitan study 
and market analysis. The basic em- 
ployment data are taken from the 1950 
Census; text materials are as recent 
as 1957. Particularly valuable bibli- 
ography and sources are documented. 


Some Effects of the Growth of Planned 
and Controlled Shopping Centers on 
Small Retailers. Thomas Lea Davidson 
with Samuel C. McMillan and Carl] J. 
Gladfelter. School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 1960. 178 
pp., charts and tables. 

Based on questionnaires and personal 
interviews with shopping center devel- 
opers, financial institutions, real estate 
brokers, retail merchants, chambers of 
commerce, and trade association execu- 
tives, this report explores the question 
of whether or not small retailers ex- 
perience undue difficulty in obtaining 
locations in shopping centers. The 
empirical evidence gathered in the 
study did not reveal any bias against 
small retailers in shopping centers. 
However, the authors theorize that al- 
though the empirical evidence does not 
reveal an actual bias against small 
retailers, one does exist, and that it 
will increase and become more evident 
in future years. 


Metropolitan Chicago—An Economic 
Analysis. Ezra Solomon and Zarko G. 
Bilbija. Studies in Business, Graduate 
School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 
1960. 208 pp. $7.50. 

The Chicago Metropolitan Area (as 
defined prior to 1959) economy is ana- 
lyzed in terms of the type of data 
found in the U. S. national income and 
product accounting: labor force, em- 
ployment, income, capital investment, 
saving, and output. This study covers 
past trends up through the year 1957, 
with special emphasis on the period 
1940-57. The basic metropolitan econ- 
omy is concentrated in manufacturing: 
detailed changes and developments in 
this sector are studied as they relate 
to employment, production, income, in- 
vestment, and business cycle variation. 
Future implications of trends are dis- 
cussed. A useful appendix chapter 
describes sources of information and 
the methods used to develop the basic 
statistical series. 
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